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Japanese point of view there was therefore no neces-
sity for military demonstrations; diplomacy, of the
masterful kind which Count Inouye and Count Ito
understood, would surely suffice to put an end to
China's suzerainty and to Yuan Shih-k'ai's forceful
methods of asserting it.   An Embassy under Count
Ito proceeded, therefore, to Peking in March, 1885.
Finding the Tsung-li Yamen in a more than usually
gelatinous   condition,   Ito   was   only   too   glad   to
negotiate with Li Hung-chang at Tientsin, and the
Yamen was equally glad to be rid of a troublesome
business.    Li, as was his wont, bowed gracefully,
but with mental reservations, to the inevitable.   By
the  Treaty which  he   concluded  with   Count  Ito,
China's  suzerainty  was  surrendered  in  substance,
though the shadow of her empty title remained.   Li
himself and a few other Chinese officials had begun
to realise the supreme strategic importance of the
Korean peninsula, but generally speaking the con-
clusion of this momentous Treaty, harbinger of the
great upheaval to come in the Far East, attracted
at the  time but little attention as compared with
the more  spectacular  proceedings   of  the  French.
For China it was the first irrevocable step upon the
downward path of Imperial decadence;   for Japan,
the first milestone passed on her predestined path of
Imperial   expansion.     In   admitting   Japan   to   a
condominium in Korea, Li virtually surrendered the
stronghold and placed Japan in a position thereafter
to dominate China's external policy.   As far as the
Viceroy was  concerned,  there is no doubt that he
hoped,  by convincing the Central Government of
the dangers ahead, to retrieve the situation at some
future date.   His subsequent activities were certainly